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THE DISCOVERY OF THE VEDA.* 
BY H. OLDENBERG. 

THE acquisition of the Veda, to which we have re- 
ferred in our last paper, can hardly be accounted a 
discovery. The existence and position in Hindu lit- 
erature of this great work, had long been known. At 
every step the writings that had previously been 
brought to light, pointed to the Veda as the source from 
which all proceeded—even more strikingly than in the 
literature of Greece, we are led back, at every turn, to 
the poems of Homer. Manuscripts of the Vedic texts, 
moreover, were to be found, not only in India; they 
had long been possessed in great numbers by the 
libraries of Europe. But an attempt had scarcely, if 
at all, been made to lay hold of these and see if in the 
unmeasurable chaos of this mass of writings a firm 
ground for science could not be acquired. 

The Sanskrit of the great epic poems, or of Kalidasa, 
was understood well enough; but of the dialect in 
which the most important parts of the Veda were 
written, no more was known than one familiar with 
the French of to day would know of the language of 
the Troubadours. Without going deeply into the study 
it was easy to discern its inherent difficulties from the 
unwonted singularity of the text and its strange con- 
tents, which, in part at least, were extremely compli- 
cated, and often involved in a maze of minor details. 
Would an earnest explorer of this territory, even in 
case he succeeded, be rewarded for his pains ? 

It was a band of young German scholars who bent 
their energies to this work. Most of them are still 
working in our midst-—-Max Miller, Roth, and Weber. 
Two others, whose names should not be omitted here, 
died a few years ago; these were Adalbert Kuhn and 
Benfey. There was no need of undertaking great ex- 
peditions, such as were those that set out for the 
investigation of Egyptian and Babylonian antiquity. 
Those monuments in whose colossal and strange forms, 
fragments of a primeval age meet the eye, were want- 
ing in India. The knowledge which wag to be ac- 
quired was not contained in inscriptions, but in 
manuscripts.* Our scholars repaired to London for a 


* Translated from the Deutsche Rundschau, 


+ The royal library at Berlin also acquired and owns a rich collection of 


Sanskrit manuscripts, for which a foundation was laid by the purchase, at the 


command of Frederick William IV., of the Chambers manuscripts. 


greater or less length of time, and the work was be- 
gun among the store of manuscripts possessed by the 
East India House. 

There was no lack of confidence. “It would be a 
disgrace,” wrote Roth, “to the criticism and the 
ingenuity of our century which has deciphered the 
stone inscriptions of the Persian kings and the books 
of Zoroaster, if it did not succeed in reading in this 
enormous literature the intellectual history of the 
Hindu nation.” 

Much that Roth expected has been accomplished 
or is on the way towards accomplishment. Of much, 
that was hoped for at that time, we can now say that 
it was unattainable, and understand why. What has 
been attained, however, has given to the picture, which 
science formed of Hindu antiquity, an entirely different 
aspect. Unbounded in extent, this picture formerly 
seemed to lose itself in the nebulous depths of an im- 
measurable past. Now, determinate limits have been 
found, and the remotest initial point has been discov- 
ered for verifiable history. Authentic sources were 
disclosed, leading to the earliest age of Hindu civiliza- 
tion, from which, and regarding which, historical 
testimony in the usual sense of the word became ac- 
cessible ; and instead of the twilight, peopled with 
uncertain, shadowy giants, in which the epic poems 
made those times appear, the Veda opened to us a 
reality which we may hope to understand. Or, if in 
many instances, instead of the hoped for forms, it has 
afforded the eye but an empty space, even this was a 
step in advance. For then it was at least shown that 
the knowledge which was sought was not to be had ; 
and that which had been given as such, had disclosed 
itself as an imaginative picture born of the caprice of 
a later legend- maker. 

The literature of epic poetry, apparently, could no 
longer lay claim to an incalculable antiquity ; it sank 
back into a sort of Middle Ages, behind which the newly 
discovered, real antiquity loomed forth, studding the 
horizon of historical knowledge with significant forms. 
We shall now see how the task of understanding the 
Veda was accomplished, and shall describe at the same 
time what it was that had thus been acquired. We 
have here a newly disclosed literature of venerable an- 
tiquity, rich in marks of earnest effort, logically devel- 
oped in sharply, nay rigidly, characterized forms ; we 
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have a newly discovered piece of history, forming the 
historical—or shall we say unhistorical ?—foundation 
of a people related to us by race, who at an early day 
set out in paths distinctly removed from the ways of 
all other peoples, and created tlreir own strange forms 
of existence, bearing in them the germs of the mis- 
fortunes they have suffered. 

By what means did we succeed in understanding 
the Veda? 

Almost all the more important parts of the Vedic 
literature—for the Veda, like the Bible, is not a sep- 


arate text, but a literature with wide ramifications— 


are preserved in numerous, and, for the most part, 
relatively modern manuscripts. Only rarely are they 
older than a few centuries; since in the destructive 
climate of India it could not be otherwise. The texts, 
however, which we find in these later manuscripts, 
decend from the remotest antiquity. 

These texts, before they came to us, had to be trans- 
mitted through extended periods of time, written out in 
the present manuscript form, or indeed, in any man- 
uscript form whatever, and have encountered misfor- 
tunes of a varied order. It is the task of the philological 
inquirer to ascertain the character of these events—to 
determine the genetic history of the texts. It may be 
said that these manuscripts in the shape they have 
been transmitted to us, resemble paintings by old 
masters, which bear unmistakable traces of alternate 


injuries and attempted restorations by professional and 


unprofessional hands. What we want to know, so far 
as it lies in our power, is their form as it originally 
existed. 

The period to which the origin of the old Vedic 
poems belongs, we cannot assign in years, nor yet in 
centuries. But we know that these poems existed, 
when there was not a city in India, but only hamlets 
and castles; when the names of the powerful tribes 
which at a later time assumed the first. rank among 


the nations of India were not even mentioned, no more. 
-so than in the Germany which Tacitus described were 


mentioned the names of Franks and Bavarians. It 
was the period of migrations, of endless, turbulent 
feuds among small unsettled tribes with their nobles 
and priests; people fought for pastures, and cows, and 
arable land. It was the period of conflict between the 
fair-skinned immigrants, who called themselves Arya, 


and the natives, the “dark people,” the “unbelievers 
that propitate not the Gods.” 


As yet the thought and belief of the Hindus did 
not seek the divine in those formless depths in which 
later ages conceived the idea of the eternal and hidden 
Brahma. Wherever in nature the brightest pictures 
met the eye and the mightiest tones struck the ear, 
there were their Gods—the luminous arch of heaven, 
the red hues of dawn, the thundering storm-god and 


his followers, the winds. The Vedic Aryans had not 
yet reached their later abode on the two powerful sis- 
ter streams, the Ganges and the Yumna; the Sindhu 
(Indus) was still for them the “ Mother Stream,” of 
which one of the oldest poets of the Rig Veda says : * 


** From earth along the reach of Heaven riseth the sound; 
Ceaseless the roar of her waters, the bright one. 
As floods of thundering rain, poured from the darkened cloud-bosom, 
So rushes the Sindu, like the steer, the bellowing one.’’ 


The poetry of the Rig Veda dates from the time of 
those wanderings and struggles that took place on 
the Indus and its tributary streams. Certain fam- 
ilies exercised the functions of priestly offices, and 
possessed the acquisitions of an artificially connected 


speech together with a simple form of chant using but 


few tones. These families created Vedic poetry, and 
transmitted the art to their posterity. The songs of 
the Rig Veda, which are almost all sacrificial songs, were 
not really what we call popular poetry. We do not 
hear in them the language that pours forth from the soul 
of a nation, as it communes in poetical rhythm with 
itself. It was a poetry that wanted mainly the proper 
hearers—the masses of the people who spoke through 
the mouth of the poet. Their hearers were God Agni, 
God Indra, or Goddess Dawn ; and the poet was not 
he whom the passionate impulses of his own soul or 
his own love of song and legend impelled to sing, but 
he was mainly one who belonged to a poet-family— 
one of the families of men who in the course of time 
became united as a caste and erected ever more insu- 
perable barriers between their sacred existence and 
the profane reality of daily life. For the gods such 
a poet only “could frame a worthy poem, as an expe- 
rienced, skillful wheelwright makes a wagon,’’—a poem 
which would be rewarded by the rich, princely lords 
of the sacrifice, with steeds and kine, with golden or- 
naments and female slaves from the spoils of war. 


“Thy blessing,” says a Vedic poet to a God,t 


* Rests with the givers, 
With the victors, the many valiant heroes, 
Who make gifts to us of clothing, kine, and horses; 
May they rejoice in the splendor and plenty of divine bounty. 


Let all things waste that they have won 

Who, without rewarding, would profit by our hymns to heaven. 
The godless ones, that boast their fortune, 

The transgressors—cast them from the light of day.’’ 


It has been fatal for all thought and poetry in In- 
dia, that a second world, filled with strangely fantastic 
shapes, was established at an early day beside the 
real world. This was the place of sacrifice with its 
three sacred fires and the schools in which the virtu- 
osos of the sacrificial art were educated—a sphere of 
wonderful activity and the playground of a subtle, 
empty mummery, whose enervating power over the 


* Hundreds of Vedic melodies have been handed down to us in a form the 
interpretation of which can be subject to no real doubt. As it appears, they 
are the oldest but unfortunately the poorest memorials of musical antiquity. 


+ Rig Veda V. 42, 8-9. 
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spirit of an entire nation we can scarcely comprehend 
in its full extent. The poetry of the Rig Veda shows 
us this process of disease at an early stage ; but it is 
there, and much of that which constitutes the essence 
of the Rig Veda, is rooted in it. 

In the foreground stands the sacrifice, and through- 
out, only the sacrifice. “By sacrifice the Gods made 
sacrifice ; these regulations were the first,”’ it is said in 
a verse which is thrice repeated in the Rig Veda. The 
praise of the God.for whom the sacrificial offerings 
were intended, his power, his victories, and the prayers 
for possessions which were hoped for in return for hu- 
man offerings—the prosperity of flocks and posterity, 
long life, destruction of enemies, the hated and the 
godless—such is the subject-matter of the multitudi- 
nous repetitions that recur throughout the hymns of 
the Rig Veda. Still, among these verse-making sacri- 
ficers there was not an utter absence of real poets. 
And thus among the stereotyped implorations and 
songs of praise we find here and there a great and 
beautiful picture—the wonder of the poet’s soul at the 
bright marvels of nature or the deep expression of an 
earnest inner life. A poet from the priestly family of 
the Bharadvajas sings of the goddess Ushas, the 
dawn: * 

‘** We see thee, thou lovely one; far, far, thou shinest. 
To heaven's heights thy brilliant light-beams dart. 


In beauteous splendor shimmering, unveilest thou thy bosom, 
Radiant with heaven's sheen, celestial queen of dawn! 


* The red bulls draw their chariot, 
Where in thy splendor thou o'’erspread’st the heavens ; 
Thou drivest away night; as a hero, a bow-man, 
As a swift charioteer frighteneth his enemies, 


* A beautiful path has been made for thee in the mountain, 
Thou unconquerable one, thgu risest from out the waters. 
So bring thou us treasures to revive Us on 
Our further course, queenly daughter of heaven.’’t 


Another poet sings of Parjanya, the rain God:{ 


** Like the driver who forward whips his steeds, 
So he urges onward his messengers, the clouds, 
From afar the thunder-tone of the lion arises 
When the God makes rain pour from the clouds. 


“ Parjanya’s lightnings dart; the winds blow; 
The floods pour from heaven ; up spring grass and plants. 
To all that lives and moves a quickening is imparted, 
When the God scatters his seeds on the earth, 


** At his command the earth bows deeply down; 
At his command hoofed creatures come to life ; 
At his command bloom forth the bright flowers : 
May Parjanya grant us strong defence! 


“ A flood of rain hast thou sent ; now cease; 
Thou didst make penetrable the desert wastes. 
For us thou hast caused plants to grow for food, 
And the prayer of men thou hast fulfilled.” 


* The Indian word Ushas is related to the Greek Eos, the Latin Aurora. 
+ Rig Veda VI. 64. The hymn following is V. 83. 


¢ This God also reappears among the kindred peoples of Europe, as Fiér- 


gynn in the northern mythology, and among the Lithuanians and Prussians as 

the God Perkunas, of whom an old chronicle says: *“ Perkunas was the third 
dol; and him the people besought for storms, so that during his time they had 

rain and fair weather and suffered not from the thunder and the lightning."’ 
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But we must turn from the description of Vedic 
poetry to examine the fortune that this production 
encountered on its way from distant antiquity to the 
present time, from the sacrificial places on the Indus 
to the workshops of the English and German philolo- 
gists. Here a conspicious fact is to be dwelt upon, 
which belongs to the strangest phenomena of Indian 
history, so rich in strange events. The hymns of the 
Rig Veda, as well as the hymns of the*other Vedas, 
have been composed, collected, and transmitted to 
succeeding ages. There has been incorporated in 
them a very copious, spiritual prose literature, devel- 
oped throughout the older and later divisions, and 
treating of the art and symbolism of sacrifice. There 
have also arisen heretical sects, like the Buddhists, 
who denied the authority of the Veda, and instead of 
its teachings reverenced as a sacred text the code of 
ordinances proclaimed by Buddha. And all this has 
taken place without the art of writing. 

In the Vedic ages writing was not known. At the 
time when Buddhism arose it was indeed known—the 
Indians probably learned to write from Semites—but 
it was used only for indicting short communications in 
practical life, not for writing books. We have very 
sure and characteristic information as to the réle which 
the art of writing played, or rather did not play, in the 
church life of the Buddhists at a comparatively late 
age, say about 4oo B.C. The sacred text of this sect 
affords a picture, executed even in its minutest features, 
of life in the houses and parks which the brethren in- 
habited. We can see the, Buddhist monks pursue their 
daily life from morning to night ; we can see them in 
their wanderings and during their rest, in solitude and 
in intercourse with other monks, or laymen; we know 
the equipment of the places occupied by them, their 
furniture, and the contents of their store-rooms. But 
nowhere do we hear that they read their sacred texts 
or copied them ; nowhere, that in the dwellings of the 
monks such things as writing utensils or manuscripts 
were found. 

The memory of the spiritual brethren, “rich in 
hearing,’—what we to-day call a well-read man was 
then called one rich in hearing,—took the place of a 
cloister library; and if the knowledge of some indis- 
pensable text,—as, ¢. g., the formula of confession 
which had to be recited at the full and new moon in 
the assembly of the brethren,—was in danger of 
being lost among a body of priests, they acted on the 
dictum laid down in an old Buddhistic ordinance: “ By 
these monks a monk shall immediately be sent to a 
neighboring parish. He must be thus instructed : ‘Go, 
Brother, and when thou hast learned by heart the 
formula of confession, the complete one or the abre- 
viated one, come back to us.’” 

It must be admitted that under such circumstances 
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all the conditions for the existence of books, and the 


relations between books and reader—if it be allowed me 


for the sake of brevity to use these expressions—must 
have been of a very different nature than in an age of 
writing or one of printing. A book could then exist 
only on condition that a body of men existed among 
whom it was taught and learned and transmitted from 
generation to generation. A book could be known only 
at the price of learning it by heart, or of having some 
one at hand who had thus learned it. Texts of a con- 
tent which only claimed a passing notice, could not as 
a rule exist. This was fatal for historical writing and 
generally speaking for all profane literature. Above 
all, the existing texts were subjected to the disfigure- 
ments that errors of memory, carelessness, or attempts 
at improvement on the part of the transmitters must 
have imported into them. 

Under conditions such as have been described 
above, the poetry of the Rig Veda has been handed 
down from generation to generation through many 
centuries. Separate poems were brought into the col- 
lection in the course of oral compilation and trans- 


- mission. The collection was re-corrected on repeated 


occasions and was brought to greater completeness ; 
again only by oral compilation and transmission. It 
is conceivable enough that thus the original structure 
yes, even the existence itself of special hymns was 
often injured, effaced, or destroyed. Remodeling de- 
stroyed their form. The lines of division between 


hymns standing side by side, would often be forgotten 


and numbers of them would be merged into an ap- 
parent unity. Modern, and easily intelligible terms 
drove out the obsolete phrases and the ancient word- 
forms—often the most valuable remains for the inves- 
tigator, whom they help to explain the history of the 
language, just as the scientist deduces from fossil re- 
mains the history of organic life. 

_ Especially fatal was it for the old and true form of 
the Vedic hymns that they have been stretched upon 


the Procrustean bed of grammatical analysis. Earlier 


and more strongly than in any other nation of antiquity, 
was interest and pleasure taken in India in scientifically 
dissecting language. Closely examining the separate 
sounds of speech and their underlying modifications, 
they employed exceptional ingenuity and discrimi- 
nation in constructing a system from which, when 
it became known in Europe, the science of our cen- 
tury found ample reason to learn much that was 
marvellous. The ingenuity and penetration of the 
students of Vedic literature has been burdened like 
a curse with that genuinely Hindu trait, subtlety; 
the joy—which at times seems to border on malicious- 
ness—of stretching and forcing things into an artistic 


garment, of building up labyrinths of fine points, in 


whose involved courses the skilled and cunning stu- 


dent ostentatiously thought himself able to find his 
way. Thus, in this grammatical science, understanding 


-and misunderstanding of correct principles are min- 


gled in inexplicable confusion. That under the hands 
of such linguistic theorists the precious wealth of the 
old Vedic hymns has not remained inviolate, is easily 
comprehended. In this fact, a single feature of the re- 
mains of these early times was hit upon with rare 
acuteness and established with wonderful truth; no 
consideration had prevented the destruction of great 
masses of old and genuine phenomena to suit half- 
correct theories. Thus the most patient penetration 
of our science will be able to restore the lost material 
only in part. 

Finally, however, the caprice under which the 
hymns of the old singers must have suffered, had its 
end. The more people accustomed themselves to see in 
these poems not merely beautiful and efficacious 
prayers buta sacred revelation of the divine, the higher 
did their transmitted form—even when this is, or seems 
to be, of necessity, so irregular—rise in the respect of 
theologians, and the more careful must they have been 
to,describe and preserve this form with all its dissim- 
ilarities. 

We possess a remarkable work—it is composed in 
verse like many Hindu treatises and hand-books—in 
which a grammarian, Caunaka, who must probably be 
placed about the time 400 B. C., has given a deep and 
unusually well-planned survey of the vocal peculiar- 
ities of the Rig Veda text. The study of Caunaka’s 
work affords us the proof that from that time on the 
Vedic hymns, protected by the united care of gram- 
matical and religious respect for letters, have suffered 
no further appreciable corruptions. The most im- 
portant manuscripts of the Rig Veda which we know, 
may be two thousand years later than this hand-book 
of Caunaka’s, but they bear all tests in a remarkable 
way if we compare them with it. 

The Rig Veda, indeed, which that Hindu scholar 
found, was not unlike aruin. And it was hardly pos- 
sible by the help of Hindu scholarship to transmit it 
to posterity in a better condition than it was received. 
But still the conscientious diligence of the Hindu lin- 
guists and divines accomplished something: for the 
last two thousand years it has preserved these vener- 
able fragments from the dangers of further decay. 
They lie there, untouched, just as they were in the 
days of Caunaka. And the investigation of our day, 
which has already succeeded in bringing forth from 
many a field of ruins the living features of a by-gone 
existence, is at work among them, now with the bold 
grasp of confident divination, now in the quiet uni- 
formity of slowly advancing deliberation, to deduce 
whatever it may of the real forms of those old priestly 
poems. 
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PASSIONS AND MANIAS.* 
BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 
Il, 

Many objections of Pessimism against the Ethical 
Tendency of the Universe can be explained away in 
the light of the axiom that Nature never hesitates to 
sacrifice the welfare of individuals to the welfare of 
the species. At the entrance of the loam-labyrinths 
which cover the table lands of central Africa the war- 
riors of the termite ant can often be seen charging a 
trespasser with a recklessness which frequently re- 
sults in the slaughter of the bold sentinels, but which, 
after all, tends to discourage intrusion and thus to se- 
cure the welfare of the community. The Leming rat, 
in its periodic migrations, travels in swarms, preceded 
by skirmishers who often bridge an ice-cleft with their 
own bodies, and thus enable the main force of the 
wandering host to continue their march unhindered. 

Many an apparent paradox of the moral world con- 
ceals a similar significance. The slaughter of millions, 
sacrificed to the ambition of a restless conqueror, is 
only a modified form of the universal struggle for su- 
premacy, which on the whole, results in the survival 
of the fittest and thus secures the ultimate progress of 
the species. The passion of inquiry, which has braved 
the fire of the stake and disturbed the mental peace of 
countless children of faith, has guided the progress of 
mankind from error to truth, and like the ardor of pa- 
triotism, often compensates, by methods of its own, 
even the individual sacrifices of its martyrs, whose 
courage, in exile and chains, has been sustained by the 
genius of the species, and whose toils have been re- 
warded by confident previsions of immortal fame. 
There is, indeed, no doubt, that the interests of the 
Species are often promoted through the medium of in- 
dividual motives, as in the instinctive delusions of the 
sexual passion, or in the impulse of that ambition 
which unconsciously sacrifices the temporary comfort 
of its votaries to the permanent benefit of their fellow- 
men. 

It is less directly evident, but not less certain, that 
under a similar disguise, even the passion of hatred 
often subserves an unpersonal purpose. An assassin 
who under the sway of resentment risks his own life 
to accomplish the ruin of an enemy, might seem to use 
evil means for a purely evil end; yet it is certain that 
of all the motives apt to restrain the reckless gratifica- 
tions of selfishness, the most potent is not the influ- 
ence of law codes or religious precepts, but the dread 
of personal revenge. The court of private vendetta has 
again and again avenged the deeds of evildoers who 
could defy all other tribunals, and the assassin’s dag- 
ger has thus more than once discouraged crime by 


* Copyrighted under ‘ Body and Mind ; or, The Data of Moral Physiology.”’ 
Part XXII. 
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restraining the passions of unscrupulous egotists through 
the dread of a more reckless passion. g 

That passion, in its fiercest forms, can acquire a 
force overpowering even the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, and history abounds with the records of despots 
and oppressors slain in the midst of their vassals, and 
under circumstances making the avenger’s deed an 
almost certain equivalent of suicide. 

Nor is the sway of that self-sacrificing fury always 
confined toa momentary impulse. The assassin of 
Pedro Arbues, was proved to have prepared for the 
consequences of his deed a year in advance, and seems © 
to have undertaken a journey of several hundred miles 
in the full assurance that the murder of the fanatical! 
Grand Inquisitor would cost him his own life. pore ge 
confessed to have haunted the favorite promenades of 
Henri IV. for three weeks, and Sir Emerson Tennent 
mentions the case of a Malay servant who had hired 
himself to a relative of a mortal enemy and watched 
his chance for two years before he finally found the 
desired opportunity for gratifying his revenge. Ani- 
mals, under the spur of rage have been known to fol- 
low their offenders for days together. A she-leopard, 
in the foothills of the Abyssinian Alps, was chased up 
a tree by a pack of hounds, while the companions of 
the traveler Riippel destroyed her young, but effected 
her escape after being wounded by a shot that tore off 
one of her ears. Three days after, the tent of the 
traveler was attacked by a raging beast, which suc- 
cumbed only to a repeated volley of rifle-balls, and by 
a half-healed scar was recognized as the victim of that 
adventure in the foothills, where she must have taken 
up the trail of her asgailants and followed it for a 
distance of sixty English miles. The naturalist Buck- 
land relates an anecdote of a dog that had to be sold 
on account of its persistent hostility to a man who had 
incurred its resentment by an act of cruelty. Six years 
after that dog met its enemy in the streets of a suburb 
of Bristol, and at once attacked him with a fury which 
its new owner could explain only on the theory of hy- 
drophobia, as the terribly mangled stranger seemed to 
have been the victim of a wholly unprovoked attack. 
For reasons of his own the wounded man endorsed 
that hypothesis and insisted on the dog’s being slain 
on the spot, but laughed at the apprehensions of his 
private friends, and, indeed, was eventually justified 
in the prediction that his wounds would heal without 
any perilous after-effects. | 

Hatred is as persistent a passion as love, and the 
devotion of dying lovers consecrating their last hours 
to the task of securing the happiness of a beloved sur- 
vivor, is offset by the posthumous revenge of impla- 
cable haters. De Witt, in the agony of his dying hour, 
roused himself on the arrival of his sons, to exact an 
oath of life-long hostility, tothe house of Orange. Pozzo 
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di Borgo, the Corsican patriot, inspired all his young 
relatives with the passion of his hatred to the person 
of the first Napoleon ; and the blood-feuds of Scotch 
and Italian families have often been perpetuated for a 
series of generations. 

There are race-feuds which at bottom represent 
the antagonism of irreconcilable tendencies, and the 
unconscious influence of that antagonism might often 
explain the enigma of “hatred at first sight,” an in- 
stinctive and unconquerable antipathy between two 
persons who perhaps have never exchanged a word 
and mutually avoided any act of direct discourtesy. 

“Do you believe that the ‘ Daimon-warnings’ of 
Socrates can be explained on the theory of clairvoy- 
ance?’”’ I once asked a specialist in psychological 
studies. “Ido not know how spiritualists would ac- 
count for it,’’ said he, after a pause of introspection, 
“but I am tempted to ascribe such presentiments to 
a more permanent instinct. You remember that the 
promptings of that daimon were dissuasive rather than 
persuasive, and I have had a similar experience at the 
first sight of total strangers, who somehow or other 
impressed me with an intuitive certainty of hostile in- 
tentions, or of danger to be avoided only by cutting 
their acquaintance as short as possible. And more 
than once I have in vain tried to explain such presen- 
timents by any peculiarity in the appearance or the 
manners of the ominous individuals. Their physiog- 
nomical characteristics might be prepossessing rather 
than otherwise and their manners unexceptionable, nay 
their impression on others might be decidedly favor- 
able; and yet I seemed to vow, rather than to suspect, 
that to me individually any intimate relation with such 
persons would imply trouble. My first conjecture in 
such cases was generally the idea that their personal 
appearance must have clearly recalled that of some 
half-forgotten rascal who had revealed his character at 
my expense; but after reviewing the portraits of that 
rogue’s gallery, I came to the conclusion that the 
origin of the ominous impression must antedate my 
personal experience. Years ago—perhaps generations 
ago—the path of one of my ancestors may have been 
crossed by an ancestor of that obnoxious stranger, or 
for all I know his smooth manners may conceal ten- 
dencies at daggers-drawn with hereditary tendencies 
of my own, and which some time or other may have 
exploded in a mortal feud, and would explode again 
in the first favorable opportunity.” ae 

Race-antipathies certainly survive the practical 
motives of their origin, and often assert themselves in 
a manner which can be explained only by the influence 
of hereditary intuition. After centuries of political 
and religious association the Semitic elements still an- 
tagonize the Latin elements in the population -of 
Southern Spain, and even the cosmopolitan tendencies 


of our own “ universal nation ”’ have failed to harmon- 
ize the discords of Celtic and Germanic characteristics. 
“ We have a German-Irish family in our neighbor- 
hood,” wrote a Texas friend of mine at the time of 
the Franco-Prussian war, “and it was most amusing 
to see how unconscious instinct prompted the five 
children of that neighbor to take part for or against 
King William. The news from Sedan fairly electrified 
a youngster with the flaxen hair of his Teuton father, 
though that father was not a Prussian at all, but a 
Hessian, with a private pique against the annexators 
of his native land. One of his brothers, with the black 
eyes of his Limerick mother, persisted in cheering for 
the defenders of Strassburg and after the surrender of 
that stronghold of Celtic prestige, avenged himself by 
kicking his brother’s bulldog.” 

Yet Celts and Teutons have for ages been next- 
door neighbors ; but the inveteracy of such neighbor- 
hood-feuds can often be explained by the circumstance 
that more dissimilar nations often dwell too far apart 
to develop the antagonism of rivalry. The Portuguese 
with all their bigotry, grant foreign heretics numerous 
privileges which they obstinately refuse to their next 
neighbors, the hated Spaniards. Persians eagerly 
fraternize with western Giaours to gain allies against 
their fellow-Moslem, the obnoxious Turks. Exile, 
however, is apt to correct such prejudices, and in the 
heart of the black Continent, Caucasians of all subdivis- 
ions become impressed with the advantage of a tem- 
porary truce—though the Cuban Cazique Hatwai, 
stoutly protested his resolution to go to Hades rather 
than run the risk of meeting Spaniards in Heaven. 
As a rule, exiled individuals will prefer the society of 
their nearest ethnological relatives. Darwin’s experi- 
ments induced a menagerie keeper to cage a she- 
baboon with a couple of Brazilian ringtail-monkeys, 
whom she consented to adopt, but at once discarded 
when the keeper introduced an African ape, and it 
seems a significant circumstance that the Chinese im- 
migrants seem to feel quite at home in Peru, among a 
race whose ancestors dated their origin from a land 
on the other side of the Pacific. 

Instinct also guides the apparent caprices in the 
association of certain antipathies. It has been ob- 
served, as a moral curiosum that hatred is transferred 
from parent to children, far more frequently than from 
children to parents, though the rationale of that 
idiosyncrasy is probably the intuitive perception of 
the fact that parental love has deeper and more sensi- 
tive roots than filial affection, and that the attempt to 
wound an enemy by a blow at his child is not apt to 
miss its purpose. In the death of an old man’s chil- 
dren an implacable enemy can moreover hope to ac- 
complish the conclusive ruin of a hated lineage, and 
Oriental despots have often contented themselves with 
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effecting such purposes by a slaughter of innocents, 
sparing the patriarchs and female infants of a_rival 
dynasty. 

The transfer of vengeance from women to hailed 
(oftener than vice versa) may, on the other hand, be 
founded on an instinct developed in an age of univer- 
sal polygamy, supplemented by female slavery and 
suttee rites. From modern data the evolution of that 
disposition could perhaps be explained only from the 
fact that a bereaved husband, even after the middle 
of life, has a chance for repairing his loss by means 
often denied to an aged widow. The feud of rival 
queens sealed the doom of the Nibelungen ; but even 
the massacre bulletins of the Pentateuch rarely record 
the slaughter of female captives. 


IDEALISM AND REALISM.* 

IDEALISM starts from thought and sensation, from 
the subjective aspect of phenomena, and in its most 
consistent form, as spiritualism, denies the existence 
of matter. Realism starts from real existence, from 
the objective aspect of phenomena, and in its most 
consistent form, as materialism, denies the existence 
of spirit. 

Now, as a matter of fact, neither spirit nor matter 
exist of themselves: they are abstracts. Realism is 
right in so far as the facts of reality cannot be consid- 
ered as sham. Idealism, on the other hand, is also right, 
in as far as the building-stones of all knowledge are our 
sensations; they are the facts of reality. However, 
the processes ‘hat within our body produce the sub- 
jective feeling of sensations, can not be considered as 
essentially different from the phenomena of the outer 
world; since science, the classified system of obser- 
vations, shows that the former not only are most in- 
timately interwoven with and conditioned by the latter, 
but that they must have grown from them in the pro- 
cess of natural evolution. > 

Idealism pretends that sensations are radically 
different from the phenomena perceived. The sensa- 
tion of light is different from ether-waves, the sensation 
of sound different from the vibrations of the air. In 
his excellent essay, ‘‘ Sensation and the Outer World,” 
in No. 83 of THe Orpen Court, M. Alfred Binet says: 

‘* Suppose that, my eyes being closed, I lay my hand upon 

my table, and that I feel a pin rolling about beneath my fn- 
ger ; I experience a sensation of a tactile kind, which excites in 
me a series of inferences, conscious, sub-conscious, and uncon- 
scious, and the whole occurrence is comprised in the following 
judgment: I touch a pin. In this way, through external percep- 
tion, we possess knowledge of objects by the sensations they pro- 
duce in us, * * * ; 
_ ‘*That which has produced our sensation of a pin, is not 
directly the pin ; it is the nervous modification which that object 
has produced, in acting upon our sense of touch ; our sensation 
follows this nervous modification. * * * 


* Relative to the essay of M. Binet, “ Sensation and the Outer World.” 
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‘* Nothing resembles less the external object than the excita- 
tion it propagates in our nervous substance. What resemblance 
is there, for example, between the head of a pin that lies beneath 
my finger, and the physico-chemical phenomenon that passes 
through the sensitive fibers of my hand and that reaches my brain 
through the spinal marrow, where it gives rise to the conscious 
perception of a pin. Plainly, here are phenomena entirely dis- 
similar. It follows, therefore, that if there is a fact, at the pres- 
ent day, firmly established, it is that the sensations we experience 
upon contact with external objects are in no particular the copy ef 
those objects. There is nothing outside of my eye that is like 
color or light, nothing outside of my organ of hearing that is like 
noise or sound, nothing outside of my sense of touch that is like 
hardness or softness or resistance, nothing outside of my sense of 
smell that is like a perfume, nothing apart from my sense of taste 
that is like a flavor.” * * * 


Sensation and the phenomena of the outer world 
are different. Sensations are not the real copies or 
images proper of things. The nervous system is not 
actually a mirror to reflect phenomena just as they 
are. Yet we may justly compare it to a mirror. For, 
after all, certain features of the phenomena are pre- 
served. They are consequently not so entirely different 
as is maintained. A certain form of a phenomenon 
corresponds to a certain form of sensation. The phe- 
nomena being different among themselves produce sen- 
sations that in their turn also are different among them- 
selves. And the difference suffices to distinguish them. 

The electric current in the wire of a telephone is 
entirely different from the air-waves of sound. Never- 
theless the form of air-waves produced by spoken words 
can be translated, as it were, into the electric current 
and from the electric current back again into air-waves. 
Both can adapt themselves to the same form and thus 
become messengers of information. Must we declare 
that all communication through the telephone is im- 
possible because electricity and sound-waves, wire and 
air, are entirely different ? 

It is true that the pin on the table does not re- 
semble the physico-chemical phenomenon that takes 
place in our nerves. But it is true nevertheless that 
this physico-chemical phenomenon of our sensation to- 
gether with the memories of other sensations, especial- 
ly those of touch and sight, produces in our mind 
the conception of a pin. In spite of all difference be- 
tween the outer world and sensation, the pin as we 
conceive it to be, is the net result of such sensations. 
This is possible as in the example of the telephone 
by a transference of motion from one medium to an- 
other through the preservation of form. The same is 
true of the whole world. Our conception of the world, 
in order to be true, must ultimately be based on the 
facts of sensation—not on the subjective aspect of 
sensation only, but also and especially on its objective 
aspect as motions of a special form. In this way only 
can we acquire a conception of the objects, as they 
must be supposed to be independent of the subject. 
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The difference between the phenomena of the outer 
world and sensations, appears more striking than it 
really is, because, in order to understand a process 
fully, we must reduce it to some form which can be 
expressed in mathematical symbols or figures. For- 
mal thought is always the basis of a scientific com- 
prehension, and in order to comprehend a phenome- 
non, so as to measure and calculate it, we must in many 


cases translate it, as it were, into the language of that 


_ sense which is the organ of measurement and calcu- 
lation. Therefore audible sound-phenomena are rep- 
resented as visible air-waves. Hence the growing im- 
portance of the sense of sight. 

Every manifestation of nature that affects us either 
directly or indirectly can thus afford us material for 
our sensation. Inasmuch as all existence must man- 
ifest its existence somehow (if it did not, it could not 
be said to exist), we maintain that all existence can at 
least indirectly be or become an object of cognition. 
Cognition never alters the data of sensory experience, 
although the invention of instruments may enlarge its 
reach. The Copernican system differs from the naive 
view, that the earth is a flat disk, not because it denies 
or contradicts the facts of sensation, but because it ar- 
ranges them more systematically with the assistance 
of mathematics (7. ¢. the method of formal thought). 

It is a misconception of knowledge to demand that 
it should be something different than a methodical 
arrangement of facts. Our cognition, although it may 
translate one sensation into another, never indeed 
goes, nor need it go, beyond sensation. mt, 


A DEFENDER OF AGNOSTICISM. 

Cou. INGERSOLL declares in his article “ Professor 
Huxley and Agnosticism,’’* that the Agnostic “has 
_ ceased to inquire’ into the origin of things. He has 
perceived the limitations of the mind.” Thus our fer- 
vent iconoclast shuts the door to investigation, and 
‘restricts himself to the examination of phenomena, 
to their relations, to their effects,’ because, as he says, 
‘‘he has no means of a scientific knowledge of the un- 
seen world or of the future.”’ 

If by the unseen world we understand the aspira- 
tions of man’s moral and intellectual nature, the spirit- 
ual treasures which neither moth nor rust corrupt 
and which thieves do not steal, we can indeed have 
positive knowledge of it, and we are little helped by a 
simple denial of its knowability. | 

We side with Col. Ingersoll whenever he opposes 
the superstitious notions of old theologies; but we 
urge like many of his opponents, that he should not 
take “something of value from the life of man,” unless 
he can give something more valuable in its stead. We 
do not live for the present only, and not merely to 
make ourselves happy here. 

*N. A. Review, April, 1889. 
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‘‘ Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal."’ 


Col. Ingersoll says that'the Agnostic “endeavors to 
find in the complexity of things the true conditions of 
human happiness.” It is not clear how complexity 
can be the condition of happiness. But we recognize 
that the duties of life must be placed above happiness ~ 
and even above life itself. We must not confine our- 
selves to the horizon of our present existence. We 
live, and think, and work in the present, but let us live 
so that we continue to live in future generations. 

Col. Ingersoll opposes supernaturalism and meta- 
physicism, and he is right in that. But not perceiving 
how inconsistent he is, he establishes at the same time 
another supernaturalism and metaphysicism in the Un- 
knowable that limits our mind. P. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SPIRIT OF MR. GEORGE’S WORK. 
To the Editor of THe Oven Court:— 


WHEELBARROW has failed to catch the real spirit of Mr. 
George's work. 

His friend Tom Clark was not confronted with Mr. George's 
law when he selected a quarter section of land in Boone County. 
Under Mr. George's plan the government would not say to Tom 
Clark, ‘‘ This land is the common property of all the people, and 
before you can have it you must pay the land-value of that quarter 
section. This is fixed at $1.25 an acre." But it would say to him: 
‘* There are thousands of acres of land around here that no one is 
using, you just go ahead and take as much of it as you can use and 
it will cost you nothing, until such time as the country settles 
up. Then you will have to pay in the shape of taxes, annually, 
whatever the privilege of the exclusive use of this land may be 
worth.” Tom Clark would then have the $200 which he paid for 
the mere privilege of access to this wild land left in his pocket, and 
this would greatly aid him in improving his land. Indeed, with 
money he could have broken the ‘‘ forty acres at a cost of $3 an 
acre,” and have $80 left to enable him to purchase a pair of oxen, 
or something of the like. Bear in mind that Tom Clark, bowing 
to the Divine Mandate, ‘‘ In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread,” simply wanted this land that he might, by applying his 
labor to it, extract a living for himself and family. 

Tom Clark works hard early and late. By the hardest kind 


_ of toil and the practice of patience and the exercise of self-denial 


he has made ‘his plantation in the rough worth about $500." 
Wheelbarrow is right in saying that the community did not put 
this value on the land. Tom Clark, by the sweat of his brow, put 
it there, and it should be his as against the world. Yet under our 
present system the tax collector would come around and tax him 
on the full value of his improvements. He has done a good thing. 
By improving his farm, building a house, and raising food, he has 
added to the world’s wealth. 

Now, there is no doubt that all this time there were thousands 
of acres of land all around Tom Clarks farm, held by people who 
They bought it for speculative purposes. 
They do not propose to do anything with it by which labor can be 
employed. They do not propose to invest a dollar, or doa day's 
work in the improvement and cultivation of this land. Yet they 
intend to get rich out of it nevertheless, by holding it until such 
time as the pressure of population makes the competition for it 
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sharp, and men will be willing to pay a high price for it, rather 
than be driven out beyond the confines of civilization. Now the 
essence of the evil lies in this: Under the present system, Tom 
Clark must pay the government say 1 per cent. taxes on his land 
and improvements amounting to $5 per year, and if he does not 
pay it, his farm, improvements, and all, will be sold for taxes. (Let 
_ Wheelbarrow say whether this is ‘‘ arbitrary” and ‘‘ despotic” or 
not, as he charges Mr. George's plan with being.) 

The speculator, however, is only taxed on the prairie value of 
his farm, or say $2 per year. Yet he has the same power over the 
land he holds that Tom Clark has over his. He has the power of 
excluding others from it. Then why should he not pay as much 
for the privilege of holding it idle as Tom Clark does for improv- 
ing his. Other hard working farmers like Tom Clark settle in the 
neighborhood, and by their common energy and toil will add 
yearly to the value of the speculator’s land. But will they get any 
benefits from this increase in the value of his land, which they 
themselves have caused. Will the speculator give them any of 
this unearned increment which they themselves have produced ? 
Notat all. But on the contrary, should one of these farmers de- 
sire to enlarge the boundaries of his farm, or settle his son on ad- 
joining land, he will have to pay the speculator for the very increase 
of the value of the land which has resulted from his own labor on 
his own land, and his own presence in the community. Thus the 
speculator gets something for nothing, and it is at this Mr. George's 
plan is aimed 

Tax unimproved land as much as you tax improved land, and 
speculators will be compelled either to put it to some use, or aban- 
don it. Working farmers like Tom Clark would be benefited. 

One word more. The passages Wheelbarrow refers to in 
Progress and Poverty, and upon which he bases all his anxiety for 
his friend Clark, occur in discussions of the abstract question of 
the right of ownership as now understood; a question that must be 
settled in Wheelbarrow’s mind before the details of the practical 
application can be fairly discussed. I beg to refer him to the 
eighth book of Progress and Poverty where the application of the 
proposed remedy is fully gone over. 


MILWAUKEE, March 25, 1889. Peter McGILL. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER 

Mr. Hummel was sitting in his warehouse before a 
battalion of new hats with broad brims and round 
crowns, which were placed for review before his field- 
marshal’s eye, and he spoke reprovingly to his book- 
keeper: 

“ They are like mere barbers’ basins ; man is losing 
his dignity. At all events, we shall make profit by 
these coverings: no one notices the cats’-hairs of which 
they are made; but they rob the head of the German 
citizen of the last breath of fresh air that he has 
hitherto secretly carried about with him in his high 
hat. In my youth one recognized a citizen by three 
points: on his body he wore a coat of blue cloth, on 
his head a black hat, and in his pocket a great house- 
key, with the ring of which, in case of assault by night, 
he could twist the noses of assassins. Now he goes 
off in a gray jacket to drink his beer, opens the door 
_ of the house with a small corkscrew, and the last high 


Translation copyrighted. 
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hat will probably be bought up as a rarity for art col- 
lections. You may immediately put aside part of our 
manufacture for antiquarians.” 

This pleasant grumbling was interrupted by Laura, 
who entered eagerly, seized her father’s hand with an 
imploring look, and drew him from his warehouse into 
his small office. Mr. Hummel submitted to be thus 
led, as patiently as Lot when the angel led him from 
the burning cities of the valley. When she was alone 
with her father she threw her arms about his neck, 
kissed and stroked his cheek, and for a long time could 
bring out nothing but “My good, noble father.” Mr. 
Hummel was well pleased with this stormy fashion of 
endearment for a time. : 

‘‘ Now I have had enough of this caressing. What 
do you want? This introduction is too grand for a 
new parasol or a concert ticket.” 

“ Father,” cried Laura, “I know all that you have 
done for our neighbor. I beg your forgiveness; I, 
unfortunate one, have misunderstood your heart, and 
have many times inwardly resented your harshness.” 

She kissed his hands, tears falling from her eyes. 

“Has that dough-face over the way been blabbing?” 
asked Mr. Hummel. 

“He was obliged to tell me, and it was a happy 
moment for me. Now I will acknowledge all to you 
with shame and repentance. Forgive me.” 

She sank down before him. 

‘“ Father, I have long been sick at heart. I have 
thought you pitiless. Your eternal grumbling and 
enmity to our neighbor have made me very unhappy, 
and my life here has often been miserable.” 

Mr. Hummel sat erect and serious, but a little dis- 
mayed at the confession of his child, and he had an 
indistinct impression that he had carried his rough 
opposition too far. 

“ That is enough,” he said; “ this is all excitement 
and imagination. If 1 have been vexed through all 
these years, it has not done me any harm, nor the peo- 
ple over the way either. It is an unreasonable sorrow 
that now excites your lamentations.” 

‘‘ Have consideration for me,” entreated Laura. 
“An irresistible longing to go forth from this narrow 
street, has entered my soul. Father, I would like to 
take a leap into the world.” 

“ Indeed! ” said Mr. Hummel. “I also should like 
to take a leap into it, if I only knew where this jolly 
world could be found.” 

“Father, you have often told me how light was 
your heart when you wandered forth as a boy from 
your native town, and that from these wanderings you 
became a man.” 

“ That is true,” replied Hummel. 
morning, and I had eight pence in my pocket. 
as lively as a dog with wings.” 


“It was a fine 
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“ Father, I also should like to rove about.” 

“You?” asked Hummel. “I have laid aside my 
knapsack; there are only a few hairs remaining on it, 
but you may tie your boots over it; then one cannot 
see it.” 

“Good father, I also want to go out and seek my 
way among strangers, and look out for what will please 
me. I will try my powers, and fight my may with my 
own hands,” 

“ You must put on breeches,” said Hummel; “ you 
cannot otherwise go alone in your wanderings.” 

“‘] will take some one with me,” answered Laura, 
softly. 

“Our maid Susan ? She can carry a lantern for you. 
The paths in this world are sometimes muddy.”’ 

“No, father; I mean the Doctor.” 

She whispered to him: 

want the Doctor to elope with 

“ Ah, you little spider!” cried Hummel, amazed. 
‘The Doctor elope with you! If you were to elope 
with him, there would be more sense in it.”’ 

“ That’s just what I want to do,” replied Laura. 

“ Mutually, then!” said Hummel. “ Listen: the 
“matter becomes serious. Leave off embracing me, keep 
your hands away, and make a face beseeming a citizen’s 
daughter and not an actress.”’ 

He pushed her down on the window-seat. 

“ Now speak to the point. So you intend to carry 
off the Doctor? I ask you, with what means? For 
your pocket-money will not reach far, and he over the 
way has not much to spare for such Sunday pleasures? 
[ ask you, will you first marry him ? If so, the elope- 
ment would be very suspicious, for I have never yet 
heard of a woman carrying off her husband by force. 
If you do not marry him, there is something which 
you must learn from your mother, and which is called 
modesty. Out with it!” 

“IT wish to have him for a husband,” said Laura, 
softly. 

“ Ah, that is it, is it? and was your Doctor ready 
to take charge of you before marriage, and to run 
away with you ?” 

“No; he spoke as you do, and reminded me that I 
ought not to give you pain.” 

“ He is occasionally humane,” replied Hummel; 
“ IT am indeed indebted to him for his good intentions. 
Finally, I ask you, where will you carry him off to?” 

“ To Bielstein, father. There is the church in which 
Ilse was married.” 

“T understand,” said Hummel, “ours are too sical : 
and what afterwards ? Do you mean to work as a i 
laborer on the estate ?” 

“Father, if we could but travel,’ said Laura, im- 
ploringly. 

“ Why not,” replied Mr. Hummel, ironically; “ to 
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America, perhaps, as colleagues of Knips junior ? You 
are as mad as a March hare. The legitimate and only 
daughter of Mr. Hummel will run away from her father 
and mother, from a comfortable house and flourishing 
business, with her neighbor’s only son, who is in his 
way also legitimate, to a fools’ paradise. I never could 
have thought that this hour would arrive.” 

He paced up and down. 

“ Now hear your father. If you had been a boy I 
would have had you well thrashed; but you are a girl, 
and your mother has formed you according to her 
principles. Now I perceive with regret that we have 
allowed you to have your own way too much, and that 
you may be unhappy for your whole life. You have 
got the Doctor into your head, and you might as well 
have fixed upon a tragic hero or a prince, and it shocks 
me to think of it.”’ 

«“ But I have not thought, of such,” replied Laura, 
dejectedly; “for I am my father’s daughter.” 

Hummel laid hold of the plaits of her hair and 
examined them critically: 

“ Obstinacy ; but the mixture is not throughout 
the same; there is something of higher womanliness 
with it; fancifulness, and whimsical ideas. That is 
the misfortune ; here a powerful stroke of the brush is 
necessary.” 

These words he repeated several times, and sat 
down thoughtfully on his chair. 

“So you wish for my consent to this little elope- 
ment. I give it you upon one condition. The affair 
shall remain between us two; you shall do nothing 
without my consent, and even your mother must not 
know that you have spoken to me of it. You shall 
take a drive into the world, but in my way. For the 
rest, | thank you for this present that you have made 
me on my birthday. Youare a pretty violet for me to 
have brought up! Has one ever heard of such a plant 
taking itself by the head and tearing itself out of the 
ground ?” 

Laura embraced him again, and wept. 

“Do not set your pump again in motion,” cried 
Mr. Hummel, untouched, “that cannot help either of 
us. A happy journey, Miss Hummel.” 

Laura, however, did not go, but remained clinging 
to his neck. The father kissed her on the forehead. 

“ Away with you; I must consider with what brush 
I shall stroke you smooth.”’ 

Laura left the room. -Mr. Hummel sat slesie 4 fora 
long time by his desk, holding his head with both 
hands. At last he began to whistle in a low tone the 
old Dessauer—a sign to the book-keeper, who was 
entering, that soft feelings had the upper hand with 
him. 

“Go across to the Doctor, and beg him to take the 
trouble of coming over to me immediately.”’ 
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The Doctor entered the office. Mr. Hummel rum- 
maged in his desk and brought out a little paper. 

“ Here, I return you the present that you once made 

The Doctor opened it, and two little gloves lay 
within. 

“You may give these gloves to my daughter on 
the day on which you are married to her, and you can 
tell her they come from her father, from whom she has 
run away.” 

He turned away, approached the window, and 
thrummed on the pane. 

“T have already told you before, Mr. Hummel, 
that I will not take back these gloves. Least of all 
will I do it for this purpose. If the happy day is ever 
to come to me when I can take Laura to my home, it 
will only be when you put your daughter’s hand in 
mine. I beg you, dear Mr. Hummel, to keep these 
gloves until that day.” 

“ Much obliged,” replied Hummel; “you are a 
miserable Don Juan. I am in duty bound,” he con- 
tinued, in his usual tone, “to communicate to you 
what is of fitting importance to you. My daughter 
Laura wishes to elope with you.” 

‘‘ What now disturbs Laura,” answered the Doc- 
tor, “and has given her these wild thoughts, is no 
secret to you. She feels herself oppressed by the un- 
pleasant relations which subsist between us. I hope 
this excitement will pass away.” 

“ May I be allowed to ask the modest question, 
whether it is your intention to agree to her plan ?”’ 

“7 will not do it,” rejoined the Doctor. 

«“ Why not?” asked Hummel, coldly. 
part, have no objection to it.” 

“ That is one reason the more for me not to act 
inconsiderately by you, nor to be treated in a like 
manner.” 

“ TI can bequeath my money to the hospital.” 

“ To this remark I have only one answer,’ replied 
the Doctor. “You yourself do not believe that this 
consideration influences my actions.” 

“ Unfortunately not,” replied Hummel; “ you are 
both unpractical people. So you hope that I will at 
last give you my blessing without an elopement ?” 

“Yes, I do hope it,’”’ exclaimed the Doctor. “How- 
ever you may wish to appear to me, I trust that 
the goodness of your heart will be greater than your 
aversion.” 

“ Do not count upon my indulgence, Doctor. I do 
not believe that I shall ever prepare a marriage-feast 
for you. My child gives herself with confidence into 
your hands; take her.” 

“ No, Mr. Hummel,” replied the Doctor, “I shall 
not do it.” 

“ Has my daughter sunk so much in value because 


for my 
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mel, bitterly, and with arough voice. “The poor girl 
has acquired some notions among her learned ac- 
quaintances, which do not suit the simple life of her 
father.” 

“That is unjust towards us all, and also towards 
our absent friends,’’ said the Doctor, indignantly. 
“What now distracts Laura is only a petty enthusiasm; 
there is still in her some of the childish poetry of her 
early girlhood. He who loves her may have perfect 
confidence in her pure soul. Only in one respect must 
he maintain a firm judgment in dealing with her; he 
must here and there exercise a mild criticism. But I 
should be unworthy of the love of her pure heart if I 
should agree to a hasty proceeding, which would at a 
later period occasion her pain. Laura shall not do 
what is unbecoming to her.” 

“So that is Hindoo,” replied Mr. Hummel ; “ there 
is a spark of sound common sense in your Botocudens 
and Brahmins. Do your learned books also find an 
excuse for a daughter not feeling happy in the house 
of her parents ?”’ 

“ That is your fault alone, Mr. Hummel,” replied 
the Doctor. 

‘*Oho! ” said Mr. Hummel; “so that’s it.’”’ 

“ Forgive me my plain speaking,” continued the 
Doctor. “It is the fashion of Laura’s father to play 
the tyrant a little in his family, in spite of all his love 
for them. Laura has from her childhood been accus- 
tomed to view your strange nature with fear ; therefore 
she does not form the impartial conception of your 
character, nor feel the pleasure in your mischievous 
humors that those not so intimately acquainted enjoy. 
If you had seen Laura’s transport when I made known 
to her what you had done for my father, you would 
never doubt her heart. Now she is overcome with 
anguish about our future. But you may be as- 
sured, if Laura were to give in to her fancy and sep- 
arate herself from her parents’ house, she would soon 
feel gnawing repentance and longing for her parents. 
Therefore, the man for whom she would now make 
this sacrifice acts not’only honorably, but also pru- 
dently, in resisting it.” 

Mr. Hummel looked fiercely at the Doctor. 

“ There is the old bear tied to a stake, the young 
puppies pull at his fur, and the cocks crow over his 
head. Take warning by my fate; under all circum- 
stances avoid having female offspring.” He put his 
hand upon the gloves, packed them up again, smoothed 
the paper, and shut them in his writing-desk. “Thus 
shall I lock up again my unnatural child ; for the rest 
I remain your devoted servant. So your old Hindoos 
tell you that I am a droll screech-owl, and a jolly den- 
vivant to strangers. Is that your opinion of my natural 
propensities ?”’ 
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“ You are not quite so innocent,” replied the Doc- 
tor, with a bow. “To me you have been always par- 
ticularly rude.” | 

“There is no one I would rather wrangle with than 
with you,” acknowledged Mr. Hummel. 

The Doctor bowed, and said: 

‘When you play with other men as with cats, they 
only bear such treatment because they perceive good 
intentions under your cross-grained exterior. I can 
say this to you, because I am one of the few men to 
whom you have shown real dislike ; and, as you are 
also obstinate, I know very well that I shall still have 
to have many a tilt with you, and I am not at all sure 
how it will end between us. That, however, does not 
prevent my acknowledging the bitter amiability of your 
nature.” 

“I object to any further enlightenment as to my 
real character,” exclaimed Mr. Hummel. ‘“ You have 
a disagreeable way of viewing your fellowmen mi- 
croscopically. I protest against your painting me like 
a flea in the shadow on the wall. As concerns your 
proceedings as my daughter’s lover, I am content with 
them. You do not choose to take my child in the way 
in which she is to be had; I thank you for your scru- 
ples. In this matter we are entirely of the same opin- 
ion, and you therefore shall not have her at all.” 


The Doctor wished to interrupt him, but Hummel 
waved his hand. | 

“All further talk is useless; you renounce my 
daughter, but you preserve the esteem of her father, 
and you have moreover the feeling of acting for the 
best for Laura. As you feel such great uprightness, 
you may console yourself with it. You will devote 
yourself to celibacy, and I should envy you, if it were 
not for the consideration of Madame Hummel.” 


“This will not avail, Mr. Hummel,’ replied the 
Doctor ; “I have not the least intention of renouncing 
Laura’s hand.” 

‘IT understand,” replied Mr. Hummel; “ you wish to 
besiege my daughter still, from across the street. This 
quiet pleasure I can, unfortunately no longer allow, 
for I am certainly of opinion that Laura must at some 
time leave my house; and as you have chosen the good 
opinion of the father rather than the daughter, we will 
confer on this point in mutual understanding. You 


- are mistaken if you think that my daughter Laura will 


give up her fancies upon wise admonition. Have you 
not sometimes appealed to my conscience? It was 
all that could be expected, considering your age; but 
it has been of no avail with me. It will be the same 
with this obstinate child. Therefore I am, as a father, 
of opinion that we must give in to a certain degree to 
the folly of my child. Consider how far you can go to 
please us. She wishes to join the Professor’s +wife. 


She shall not go to this capital where my lodger has 
no home, but she has frequently been invited to Biel- 


stein.” 


The Doctor answered: 3 

“T have urgent reasons for going to my friend 
during the next few days. I will gladly make a detour 
by Bielstein, if you will allow me to accompany Laura 
on this journey, I shall make no secret of its purpose, 
—and least of all to my parents.” 

“ This elopement is so shabby that, were I a girl, 
I should be ashamed of taking part in it. But one 
must not expect too much of you. I will not be at 
home when this departure takes place: you see, that is 
natural. I have already made my plans concerning my 
child’s future. I give her over to you for the journey 
with confidence.” 

_ “Mr. Hummel,” exclaimed the Doctor, disquieted, 
“I ask for still greater confidence. How have you 
decided concerning Laura’s future ?”’ 

“ As you have determined to show me such respect, 
I beg you will be content with the confidential inti- 
mation, that I have no intention of making you any 
such communication. You preserve my esteem, and 
I my daughter. My compact is concluded.” 

“ But the compact is not quite satisfactory to me, 
Mr. Hummel,” answered the Doctor. 


“Hold your tongue. ‘If in consequence of this 
agreement your resume your theatrical career, I should 
advise you never to act the rd/e of lover. The audiences 
will run out of all the doors. Do I treat people like 
cats?—-So I treated your father and his flowers this 
morning. You can give him an intimation of that. My 
wife has plucked to-day a few roosters for my birth- 
day; if roasting these namesakes of yours does not 
exite painful feelings in you, it will give me pleasure 
to see you at dinner. You will not be under the em- 
barrassment of having to talk only to my daughter, . 
for the family clown is invited: he will keep up the con- 
versation—you may be silent. Good morning, Doctor.” 


The Doctor again stretched out his hand to him. 
Mr. Hummel shook it, grumbling all the while. When 
he was again alone in his office the melody of the old 
Dessauer again sounded in ‘the narrow room, now 
brisk and hearty. Then, soon after, Mr. Hummel broke 
forth with the second of the two airs—“the Dear 
Violet”—to which he had recourse when in an un- 
constrained humor. At last he mixed up the drum- 
ming of the Dessauer with “the Dear Violet” in an 
artistic medley. The book-keeper, who knew that this 
pot pourri betokened a state of the highest spring 
warmth, popped his face, smiling respectfully, into the 
office. 

“ You may come to dinner to day,” said Mr. Hum- 


mel, graciously. 
(To be continued.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Frencn Traits: A Study in Comparative Criticism. /V. C. 
Brownell, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 


Mr. Brownell, in this series of collected essays, has attempted 
a logical analysis of the prominent traits of French character. The 
inconsistent features of Gallic life—incomsistent at least to the 
Anglo-Saxon—are brought into harmony by a reference to funda- 
mental principles which have determined the civilization of the 
French people. The instinct that dominates France is distinctly 
social, propounds Mr. Brownell, as a thesis ; the French have little 
individual life ; manners are more than character, etc. This prin- 
ciple is traced by the author in every phase of the life of the na- 
tion. He quotes the words of Gambetta who says, ‘ There are no 
questions but social questions.’ Their morality, their art, their 
government, and their women are explainable by that apothegm. 

Mr. Brownell's ‘Study in Comparative Criticism” undoubt- 
edly is entertaining and instructive: the chapters on ‘‘ Intelligence,” 
‘*Women,” ‘‘ The Art Instinct" may be cited. We feel at times, 
however, the presence of an effort to find more in the subject than 


its nature admits; the method is often one of hyper-analysis; the . 


ideas become blunted by the frequency of their application. The 
essays were not originally intended for simultaneous publication, 
which may account for unavoidable repetition. LKR, 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED States. By 
Francis N. Thorpe, Ph.D. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. 


The work of Prof. Thorpe—of the ordinary school-book size— 
is adapted peculiarly to class-room purposes. It contains much 
material, statistical and explanatory. Im addition to the ‘ State 
Papers” usually contained in such works, the author has incorpo- 
rated ‘‘The Mayflower Compact,” ‘The First Declaration of 
Rights,” and ‘‘ The Emancipation Proclamation.” An instructive 
feature is the map showing the various acquisitions of land made 
by the United States since 1783, as are also the diagrams illustra- 
tive of the divisions of the public domain into townships and sec- 
tions. We believe the work well fitted, upon the whole, for in- 
struction in schools. There are to be found, however, and par- 
ticularly in the introductory chapters, many metaphysical gener- 
alities respecting the nature of government and rights, that the un- 
critical minds of young scholars, who rely implicitly on the teach- 
ings of such a work, aresnot competent to analyze and interpret. 
The impressions thus received often form the foundation of erro- 
neous political opinions which in later life it is hopeless to confute. 
The definitions of ‘‘Communism " and ** Socialism," on page 234, 
might, we think, be made more conformable to the truth con- 
tained in the leading principles of these doctrines; some of the 
most salutary institutions of Europe and America are communistic 
and socialistic in core, however they may be styled. PKK, 


Essays RKeicious, SociaL, PoiticaL. David Atwood Wasson, 
Boston: Lee & Shephard. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


- About one third of the volume “ Essays Religious, Social, 
etc.,” is taken up with a biographical sketch from the pen of 
the editor, Mr. O. B. Frothingham. David Atwood Wasson was 
born in 1823, in Maine, and came of a sturdy and respected Scotch- 
Irish family. His boyhood life is told in an autobiography, abound- 
ing in artistically arranged incidents, where the serious verges into 
the comical. New England religious discipline evidently was not to 
his taste: ‘‘It was Calvinism to which all the heaviest sorrows of 
my childhood were due. Calvinism that glowers upon all natural 
joy, that denies to human being any intrinsic worth, to human 
culture any permanent use, to human perfection any loveliness in 
heaven's eye ;—Calvinism was the curse of my young life.” Yet 


‘* my case was not so bad,” for Mr. Wasson had a father of sterling 
character and a mother from whom there had always seemed to 


come down to him ‘‘a breath of sweetness, a beam of light too 
subtle for words.” In 1845 he went to Bowdoin College, left in 
junior year, and in 1849 joined the Theological Seminary at Ban- 
gor. Two years later he was ordained pastor of an evangelical 
church in Groveland, Mass., where the non-conforming and he- 
retical character of his sermons led to a violent severance of his 
connections with the church. An independent congregation was 
established in Groveland. It was acritical epoch. Parker and 
Emerson were shaking the spiritual world of the New England 
States. ‘' The air was full of new views.” Radicalism was settling 
down in philosophy. The slavery conflict was raging. The po- 
sition assumed demanded courage, and Mr. Wasson, sensible of 
the heavy responsibility devolving upon him, was ‘‘ stimulated to 
the utmost ; he became one of a brilliant company of teachers." 

Mr. Wasson's life was preéminently intellectual But the 
spiritual element predominated. His views were founded upon . 
conviction— upon the kind of conviction that is inwardly im- 
posed and not the conviction that logically results. Logic, with 
him came afterwards, to justify to others the results he had 
reached,never to indicate to himself the paths he was to follow. 
Spiritual assurances he regarded as the highest expression of 
truth. ‘' The soul of man was in his speculation the centre of all 
belief.” It was infinite in depth, ‘contained in God, heir to the 
utmost resource of His being. That is the starting point—pure 
spiritual unity, pure personality.” Mr. Wasson was, in public 
life, a firm champion of ‘‘advanced thought.” He sympathized 
with the Free Religious Association and contributed frequently to 
The Radical and The /ndex, His most finished essays appeared in 
The Atlantic Monthly, The North American Review, and The Chris- 
tian Examiner. Part of the memoir is devoted to an analysis of Mr. 
Wasson's intellectual methods, his view of life, and of the world. 
The essays published are: ‘‘ Nature the Prophecy of Man,” 
‘‘Unity,” ‘‘ Social Texture,” ‘‘Conditions of Social Productive- 
ness,” ‘‘The Puritan Commonwealth,” The New Type of Op- 
pression,” ‘‘ Authority,” ‘‘ The Genius of Woman”; of which the 
last two may be mentioned as characteristic and uniting qualities 
of a high order of excellence. MKpK, 


NOTES. 


The Magazine of American History for April contains the De 
Peyster portrait of Washington, never before published. 


Wide Awake for April publishes a novel and graceful Easter 
game for young people, ‘‘The Cascaroni Dance,” illustrated by 
Edmund H. Garrett. 


St. Nicholas for April is a charming issue. The illustrations 
are highly creditable to the character of the text. Lieutenant W. 
R. Hamilton contributes an article, which will be interesting to 
young readers, on ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Artillery.” The con- 
tinuation of Mr. Edmund Alton’s ‘‘ Routine of the Republic,” 
forms a proper counterpart to the former. 


The Century for the present month, a Centennial number, is- 
devoted mainly to topics suggested by the inauguration of Pres- 
ident Washington. The illustrations are rich and numerous; 
many are copies of unpublished prints and portraits in the pos- 
session of private families and private collections. Mr. John Bach 
McMaster, in ‘‘ A Century of Constitutional Interpretation,” traces, 
with a masterly hand, the origin of many political problems. 

In a pamphlet of ninety-nine pages, entitled ‘' Pioneer Pith, 
The Gist of Lectures on Rationalism,” (Truth Seeker Co., New 
York), Mr. Robert C. Adams discusses the conditions and methods 
of progress in human thought. ‘' The first essential to efficient 
action,” says the author, ‘‘is a right conception of the universe, 
*#** All religions, therefore, depend upon a Cosmogony, a theory 
as to the origin and nature of the world.” 
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